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two-thirds vote, and thus a third of the members present could often
block consideration of important matters in the last days of the session,
if so disposed. Under such circumstances trading of votes and log rolling
were profitable, and legislation which had litde chance in long sessions
might slide through in short ones.
The defeated Democrats came back to Washington in December,
1858, in an uneasy frame of mind, ready to play politics for all it was
worth. Some were bitter, others discouraged; and all were apprehensive
of the party future. Democrats from the South were under the shadow
of their elections impending in 1859. They feared lest their old op-
ponents, the Whigs, might revive as an opposition party with Senator
Crittenden as presidential candidate. He was a moderate, and it was far
from certain that most southerners were fire eaters. If the Crittenden
movement grew it would threaten Democratic control of the South.
Northern Democrats also were jittery; defeat rested heavily upon them,
and not a few were there for whatever they might get out of the session,
including revenge. Many of them felt they had been let down by the
administration and their southern associates.
With these apprehensions and resentments disturbing both wings of
the Democracy, the administration leaders had a disastrous experience
in attempting to marshal their defeated party. It became more evident
than ever that the House majority was fictitious. The greatest blow
suffered by the administration had been the defeat of J. Clancy Jones,
chairman of ways and means, and House floor leader. Buchanan made
it worse by depriving himself and the party of Jones's services through
the short session. Conscience-stricken because he had broken his earlier
promise to put Jones in the cabinet, and anxious to save him the embar-
rassment of returning to Congress under the stigma of defeat, Buchanan
hastened to make him Minister to Austria. His very important House
responsibilities fell to John S. Phelps of Missouri, who lacked his ability
and his influence and was not in particularly close and confidential
relations with Buchanan or his advisers.1
The President and the cabinet were to figure in this session in second-
ary roles. Whatever prestige, power, and patronage they once had
possessed had been dissipated by the devastating Kansas fight. Bu-
chanan's sole legislative triumph remained the English bill. Like Pierce